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FEBRUARY 1942 


AMERICAN NOTEBOOK 


WHERE THE GRASSES 


Eastern Kansai 


OU have to come from desert to see this ocean of land, 

To know you are high up on the tilted map on a long swell 
Of earth mounting from east to west, rich in brooks and trees; 
You have to come from the Southwest to see Kansas well, 
To imagine men cutting a path through grass waist-high, 
Putting fifty million acres of earth under the plough, 
Sowing and cutting down seas of wheat under a bronze-blue sky 


You have to remember the nineteenth century to see Kansas now 


Where the grasses grew thick and waving like the wheat, 


Where the varied tangled grasses nourished the high plains, 
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Where the red-top, needle, buffalo grasses flourished Fil 
And the big and little blue-stems caught and held the rains, t In: 
Now stand the prim white farms, now fiercely stand W 
Against a hot abandoned wind and will not brook a change, Ar 


But rule with rigid hope the immense sun-saturated land— 
But O the memory of tall grasses and their roots on the range! 


There is a wild hope in Kansans for the farmers are all 
Gamblers playing on the not-impossible rain, believing in man 
With a nineteenth century faith and in God’s good power, 

In natural luck (it’s time for a change) in a life’s span. 

They put their faith in next year and then a better season, 

And they plant wheat where last year only corn would grow 

(It doesn’t mind wet feet and this was river-basin)- 

And they turn their backs on the ghost of the buffale 

People who think in terms of thousands of acres never come 

To love a small plot of lettuce and beans, of peas and flowers 
In the backyard. Besides, down the road from any farm, you see 
They are reminded of past and coming riches by the wheat towers 
They rule this landscape. They and the church-spires rule 
The gambling Kansan has a streak of violent goodness in him, } 
Will now and then burst like a star in John Brown, found a school 
Or small-town paper that reaches over the horizon’s rim 


And today in Kansas they are planting millions of trees 
(They have a way with astronomical numbers in the state) 
So soon around the stubborn farms there will be growing 


The young shoots of a different kind of planting. Just wait 





























MAY SARTON 


Fifty years, there will be life again, and the earth nourished 

| Instead of starved. Something is happening to the high plains 
Where the red-top, needle, buffalo grasses flourished 

And the big and little blue-stems caught and held the rains. 


" 
BOULDER DAM 
. I 
Imagine it in terms of water first: 
In Arizona, California there will be no thirst. 
The sterile desert suddenly made green, 
The miles of lettuce where grass was never seen, 
Oranges glow on the dark trees and dates explode 
And you can’t count the flowers from the road 
And all the farms are safe that feared the flood. 
It flows through desert states like living blood: 
a 
$ In Arizona, California there will be no thirst. 
», | Dream of it then in terms of power and light, 
L Hundreds of cities bloom with it at night. 


Mountains away the captured river lives 

And people read upon its strength, that gives 
Warmth to the isolated farm and deep in earth 
The black mines glow with its tremendous birth. 
The hills are peopled with tall silver towers 

That hold vast energy until it flowers: 
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Hundreds of cities bloom with it at night 


O then remember the swift evil river, 

Now it has been transformed to a sweet giver: 
“Too thin to plough, too thick to drink” they said, 
A muddy devil farmers had learned to dread 
When every spring their crops were washed away 
And in the summer earth too dry for hay. 

Now it has been enchanted to a crystal lake, 
Pent up in rocky walls no storm can break 


Now it is changed into a powerful giver 


Only when you have dreamed all that a dam can mean 
Of light in darkness, of safety and of emerald green 
Then climb the rocky hills and take a look and see 


I 

18] ( 

‘ o . \ 

Not in the cities, not among fabricated towers, 
Not on the super-highways has the land been matched 

Beside the mountains man’s invention cowers | 

And in a country various and wild and beautiful 

How cheap the Ford car and the lighted movie look , 


We have been daily aware of a failure to live, 
Monotonous poverty of spirit and the lack of love 


But solitary here among hills bare and desert-red 
A violent precipice, a dizzy white curve falls 
Hundreds of feet through rock to the deep river-bed, 
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A beauty sheer and clean and without error, 

It stands with the created sapphire lake behind it, 
It stands, a work of man as noble as the hills 

And it is faith as well as water that it spills. 


Not built on terror like the empty pyramid, 

Not built to conquer but illuminate a world: 

It is the human answer to a human need, 

Power in absolute control, freed as a gift, 

A pure creative act, God when the world was born, 

It proves that we have built for life and built for love 
And when we all are dead, this dam will stand and give 


OHIO COUNTRY 


To a New Englander traveling east from Kansas 

Ohio is home. Nothing seems foreign here 

White paint on the houses, white steeples, the green 

That glows on shade trees and in rich pasturage 

And the untroubled rivers that never go dry. 

Before, Ohio was “frontier” in the mind, the stranger west, 
Now traveling the other way, is close to home and dear. 
But Ohio is New England with a difference 

New England with a scarecrow oil-well back of a prim farm, 
New England with coal in the veins and black smoking hills, 
With fine clay that makes a million cups a year, 

New England expansive, set loose on more fertile land, 


No 
We 
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A springtime, hopeful lilt in the wind, a warmer touch. 


Or, if you will, Ohio's west before the past drops out, 
West where the cemeteries are tended and look permanent, 

Have people in them instead of dead automobiles, 

West before west goes wild, west with law in its pocket, 

Sitting in a rocking-chair, a clean collar on Sunday. 


A NORTHERNER SEES THE COTTONFIELDS 
FOR THE FIRST TIME 


The war between the states, that war of images in rout 
The beauty of Greek porches and the girls in white 
Against the cotton fields. Each cast the other out. 
These never met in any mind, seemed utter dark and light. 
One from the South, the realist, refused the problem 
That he could not solve, the other mad and blind, 
Attacked without the saving answer in his mind. 


This, the mythology of evil, this childish nightmare, 
These fields festooned in white, these delicate bushes 
Mahogany-color, sprinkled on earth dusty and bare 
Like pretty handkerchiefs, this sight uprushes, 

Seizes imagination, and all heart and mind, 

Focuses on the children with their dirty trains 
(Tow-sacks for cotton) like bedraggled queens 


Here are the living ghosts: standing behind each slave 
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A paler one, enslaved by righteousness who fought 

With images of evil not his own and died to save 

A world he never made but could destroy, one so distraught 
By rage he undertook the fearful labor of a war: 

Here in these fields are planted hot seeds of man’s fate, 
That legendary evil, passion, and the quick growth of hate. 


How many times must unleashed rivers break 

Out from their beds loosed by fanatic cloudburst? 

How many times must human passions flood and shake 
The structure of our lives before the mind is forced 

To master those fierce living currents for its use, 

Before we engineer and build a giant dam, release 
Power implacably controlled, to light the world in peace? 


OF THE SEASONS 
Sangre de Cristo Mountains 


You spoke of spring and summer 

As we drove through the pifion-spotted 
Through the leopard land, the hammer 
Of sun on the bronze and the violet 
You spoke of the lilies brushing 

The horses’ necks in the spring 

And the dry creeks, water-rushing, 

“In the spring” you told me. 


I remember all that you said 
Of the sharp cleavage, the heat 
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And the cold that makes the head 
Burn with an inner tension, 
Sound like a glass humming 
Words break in crystal air 





And silence is always coming, 
“It is here” you told me. 


And when you spoke of summer 
I knew that heat is in waves 
And the earth begins to shimmer 
With violent reds and color 

On the naked rocks you told 
How the fierce path of the wind 
Burned structure bare as gold, 
“In the summer” you told me 


We did not speak of the winter 

For then we turned and saw 

The sun crash and then splinter 

On peaks till they were flooded 

With light that aches with rose 

And all the mountains iced 

Are burned again, “and those’ 

You said “are called ‘The Blood of Christ 


May Sarton 


mn 





BALLAD 


For Sherwood Anderson 


O yes, he died on some southern journey, 
Can you remember what he looked like, boys? 
He was big as a prairie, a freightcar scribbler; 
Just nothing to most people, and not so tall. 


He wrote some books, looked up from a word, 
And the word was man, a child, a town. 

A raw thing of evil and the evil of good— 
He wrote of it all with ink for a sword. 


O yes, he died, an accident took him; 

The prairies and Paris will remember him well. 
Everything he told was good story-telling. 
Everything promised that America grow tall. 


He wrote some books, looked up from a word, 
And the deaf could hear and the mute could speak, 
And they told of their vision and told of their lives. 


He wrote up the saga of American towns. 


Everything he told was good story-telling, 

And the deaf could hear and the mute could speak. 
A raw thing of evil and the evil of good, 

He wrote of it all with ink for a sword 


Harry Roskolenko 
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FOUR POEMS 


THESE UNALTERABLE CONFIGURATIONS 


These unalterable configurations we call people 

Related this way to the wind, that way to each other 

Some forever digging, some forever depositing. 

Married to departed spirits, married to desks, married to each 
other. 

This one a man, that one a woman, the third a judicious com- 
bination. 

In size, pace, and intelligence varying, 

Some skilled at multiplication, others at murder 

(the highest development of therapeutics and destruction) 

Some rooted, some wanderlusting, others seeking a place to 
Stay put. 

Here is a ticket collector, here an oiler, here an erratic shortstop! 

(This boy throws rocks at strangers, dirt at familiar faces 
He is an unalterable configuration. ) 


THAT SINGLE GLANCE, THAT NERVOUS SCOWL 


That single glance, that nervous scowl has followed me all day 

Such reactions test the state of the spirit 

And who is disinterested and genuinely enmeshed in thought, 
in life, 

Will not seek the occasions for petty martyrdom and react with 

the nervous scowl. 


















MEYER LIBEN 


On this dismal round of price and error we are whirled like no 





angelic creatures 


And that glint of sunset through the merchandise brings up the 
hope of a vision of sunsets 

Which hope is caught and whirled and dispersed like drunken 
men from a water sprinkler 

Who quickly disappear up the side streets. 


These glances are irreversible, once thrown out they return as 
critics and exciters of tears 


As memories of wounds we ought not even to inflict on ourselves. 


, WAITING FOR EACH OTHER TO DIE 


Waiting for each other to die 

The spiteful familiar, the creative friend, 
The years cast off like leaves on the sea 
Children mocking, the land humming. 


On the tortuous blood trail leading forever backwards 
We meet familiar faces and featureless faces 
: We meet the nodding acquaintance and the creative friend 
Men older, women dying for companionship 
Yet waiting for us to die. 
Boys who exhibited themselves in the alley, 
The modest artist on the verge of success. 
We meet the troubled man encouraging the aged crone 
The bright-eyed reporter on his first assignment 
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It is the daily murder of the town. 


Awful presences, above, below and around 

Seeking destruction, the death of all 

Patrons rocking, the sun high over the concentration camp 
The sun high over the battlefield 

Patrons rocking, the insistent creditor, extraordinarily old, 
Threatening suit! 


Lord of the mask, lord of the insinuating note 
The note lodged where the spirit trembles 

Lord of mercy and justice 

Pity and judge, everlastingly judge 

Cliques and coteries, man at home, man abroad, 
Man the unit, man the related, 

Man the destroyer who sighs. 


OF THE CEASELESS COMING AND GOING 


Various ones are missing, leaving behind air-pockets 
Place in a bed, great unfillabie chasms 

Strangers meanwhile walk the streets 

Items fall on their heads, 

In the eyes sun and moon. 


Where is that daring accountant? 

Where the drab explorer? the careful commission agent? 
Who flies for the murdered fly? 

What man for the drowned airman? 


Newly born are never like newly dead 
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Children differ from the newly fled 

Hot afternoons 

Replace old suns, old moons 

And the eager substitute, powerhouse at the bat 

Streak on the bases, and preternaturally keen 

Is certainly not the Old Fox! he tips his cap awkwardly. 


To chant, therefore, of the ceaseless coming and going 
In and out of doors, into graves 

In and out of the wombs of women 
Off stage, into river 

Chant of the mixed movements 
Eclipses and eerie projections. vo so 


THE BANSHEE 


Lightly, lightly, 

Ever brightly, 

Moves the banshee, certain death 

Cry and call our, 

Death will fall out. 

Hold you cannot hold — your breath 


Brilliant yellow 

Is this fellow, 

Is the banshee, plumed and bright 
Lovers hearing 

Listen, fearing. 

Hark! who treads the plushy night? 


Vireinia Moore 
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FOUR POEMS 


HART CRANE 





He jumped, seeing an island like a hand, 

And where he lived the hands were all unfriendly. 
The island rose to take him: at the end 

He saw all things unclearly. 


Even the sea had become strange to him: he entered 
To trace the visionary company of love, the voice 
He heard an instant in the wind, that said 

There was no hand, no choice. 


And the complete vision of love or the swelling sea 
Was what he could never attain; he always wanted 
To live near bridges; envied the sailors, free 


And happy, never tainted 


By the terrible life of the city and the dark failures 

That broke his heart. He entered the sea, his fall 

Made the steamer go round and round like a dog in 
circles, 

And the island became a wall. 


SPRING POEM 


The muscles flex, contract, 
Over the sprouting garden, 
The blood moves to shade from 
Faces this burning sun, 








Running and roaring spring 
Permits me to say thanks 
Now the bent arm includes 


You with the cooing pigeons. 


The arm takes in its sweep 

The strengthening light the flowers 
And the hard touch of love, 

Not asking what is ready 
Or wishing what is good 
Is aware only of slow 
Movement of the body 
We shall possess, not keep 

We know little of good 

And that little goes away, 

But the sad and human heart 
Must always wish for joy, 

For the face like alabaster 
Which is breathing and warm 
And the arm falling like velvet 


On the opposing arm. 


Minutes will move and brush 
This season from the hand 
The year moves on to worse 
Than we have ever known, 
But uncritical this moment 


I give thanks for the drug 


That turns two into one, 


JULIAN 





SYMONS 
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Making casual the eye, 

Stopping the mind’s deceit, 
Letting the arm select 

You with the flowers and pigeons 





ELEVEN MEETINGS 


Between nothing and their first meeting 
Was the paraphernalia of greeting, 
Hand touching on hand, the sudden 
Look from which nothing is hidden. 


Between their first and tenth meeting 
Was a short time but much loving, 
The days long and the nights longer, 





Till death spoke with gun in his anger 


Between their tenth and last meeting 
Was nothing: but at last the weeping 
Face with which she regarded sadly 
His face looking up at her coldly 


THE CLOCK 


Midnight: and the familiar books stand 
Suave under glass or open to the hand 


Only the clock says Have you ever been happy? 


The minutes pass and the thick books say 
The question each asks each is the best way 
Only the clock says Is the answer truthful? 
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The minutes pass and these slow words climb 
Into the single gesture of a rhyme: 
Only the clock says Your wishes are not simple 


The books and rhyme are done, the mind goes 
To peace in dreams, the restless heart flows 
Down to the natural quiet of dog and rose: 
Only the clock says Morning will bring no comfort. 


Julian Symons 
IN ACT IS FACT 


The blunt sun states its cruel manifesto; 

The man-to-man flesh slaps you on the back 
And calls you fellow. The broad bellow 

Of the bull calls to the shelling chick. 


The giant sum of cells in the skull bills 

The acts of blood in the simple air: 

The grass on the hill which the flames chill 
Is the thrill of all and the blaming fear 


The gaunt vane of the wind turns in sorrow; 
The heart like a kite leaps to lust 

As sown wheat burrows in the torn furrow 
And, far-off, scorns the burial-feast. 


The rent cone of the bud is a sound of good; 
The tortured womb is a future’s drum; 
And the bounding red in the bones’ wood 
Is the lode of love and a burning dream. 
Guy Glover 
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ARCTIC VOYAGE 





The pure corolla of the pole, 

The heartbreak summer, hot and brief 
On Baffin banks the sea-fogs roll 

The hurrying tundra shows its leaf 


And Troms6 April, are you over 
Your ghostly fjord, your twilit trees? 
Are bees abroad in Greenland’s clover 


Or do we hear a dream of bees? 


Begin no hope you cannot finish 
Instill no seed that cannot bloom 
You know how soon these days diminish 


And feathery snows of autumn come 


(Here on my knee the atlas trembles 
While borealis swirls above 

I know this country. It resembles 
The meager landscape of our love.) 


II 


It was my passion to unravel 

The rich enigma of your mind 
So, on a page of Braille, must travel 
The sensuous touches of the blind 











JESSICA 


By my proud skill transcribed, translated, 
Your lovely cipher fell apart, 
And while with no defense you waited 


My fingers closed around your heart. 


The key that long I prized and wanted 
Through furtive days by ways unknown— 
I hold it like a thing enchanted 


And it will burn me to the bone. 


Awake, asleep, your love I carry 
I cannot keep or let it go. 
Now have I lost my adversary 


But now I have myself for foe. 


Ill 


Time, with a whip, hangs poised above me 
And threatens, but withholds the blows, 
Thinking, perhaps, that if you love me 


I must worthier than he knows 


My mortgaged self I cannot give you 
Lest Time foreclose against my dear 
I will be kinder. Let me leave you 
Myself at twenty—title clear. 


Clip the soft wings on either shoulder 
Take from her hair the glittering star. 
She will grow kind. She will grow older 


And see how beautiful you are 





NELSON NORTH 
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And so—eight thousand mornings after— 
Turn in your arms, and wake, and sigh, 
And rise with disbelieving laughter, 

Run to her mirror—and be I. 


IV 


When in the ice our door-jambs splinter 
And winds turn wolfish on the plain, 
And all we have is deathless winter 
With never hope of spring again, 


Then, if our frozen selves remember 

Under the thrice-encircled moon, 

The tentative chill of this September 

May warm us like the sun of June 


Small and afar this year will nestle 

Among the other happy years 

Why did they kiss? Why did they wrestle? 
What was their problem? What their fears? 


Small and afar the voice of warning, 
The arctic summer, hot and bright; ) 
Our afternoon will shine like morning, 

Seen from the terminal of night 

Jessica Nelson North 














THE SEA IS SORROW’S SEED 
he sea’s deep hues of sin- 
Blue sorrow 
hollow 
and hill 
And swell on swell move in to spill 
Their sentient seed upon the shore’s 
Dark sill of soil 
of fertile greed; 
Spill sea to sill 
to sprawl, 
sweep-hurl 
Its froth of wrath and wind- 
Impassioned swirl— 
sea-riot reach 
To find and feed the earth’s 
Drear want 
and sterile need; 
Spill sea to sand and seed to sow, 
To sprout and grow the fallow land 
Till sorrows of 


sin verdant vie 


And from the surge and from the verge 


Spread here 
on every hand, 
Here sprawl 


beneath the sky. 


Frederick W. Reid 
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THREE POEMS 





BALLOT FOR GREEN 


Sea-green, admiral of the greens, 
Earth-green, comrade of fieldhands 
Everybody's multitudinous anticipation of delight, 


Subaqueous light of the woodland 

Where plants, birds and insects squander their lives 

In the warm love of a green god. 

Green smell of the thick-fleshed agave 

Brewing in its vegetable cauldron 

A dusky liquor blent of rainfall and shade. 


Tropical table-land where sweats the green crest } 
Of the pineapple’s tattooed head. 

Hunchbacked green bushes, 

Poor relations of the hills. 

Green music of insects ceaselessly sewing 

Thick cloth of the herbage, 

The mosquitoes that live in violins, 

The roll of the frog’s opaque little green drums. 
Green rage of the cactus, 

And patience of trees gathering up in their green net 
A miraculous haul of birds. 


All the appeasing green of the world 


Drowning itself in the sea, scaling the mountains up to the sky, 
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And coursing in the river-nudity’s school 


And in the nostalgic cow of the wind 


MOVEMENTS OF NATURE 


Tree-bark harkens to the scratching of plants and of insects, 
Among the fields the wind ruminates in peace 

The still pool sets down a note in its memory 

Of the kinship existing between little clouds and geese. 
The trees have heaped in their alcoves of shadow 

Tumbled tam-o-shanters of lichens up to the eaves; 

Night is deftly juggling the landscape; 


A skyey laborer is stripping phosphorescent sheaves 


CLOCK 


Against Night's hardest cliff 
The pick of the pendulum clashes 


Wakeful vanilla 


Mends torn odors in old wardrobes 


Watching the laboring clock 
Silence strolls past on slippered feet 
Jorge Carrera Andrade 
Translated by Muna Lee 
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FIVE POEMS 


FAMILIAR PATTERN 


Schooled in all rescues at eleventh hour, 

All final chapters with the ogre dead, 

Three wishes granted and the kingdom won, 
The poor lad honored in the tyrant’s stead, 


When our philosophies are water weak 
To urge the sanity of any hope, 

Familiar pattern, woe piled up on woe, 
Sets life within the nursery legend's scope. 


Heart skips a beat. Ours then the hero’s part 
For thus beset all favored ones appear 

In heart’s sole faith the mind can never shake, 
Brave wonder-logic from our seventh year. 


IDEOLOGIES 


The looms are threaded 

And the colors given. 

Choice is a fiction when the blind must weave, 
Fumbling for truth 

Upon a sightless pattern 

Blocked into figures that the hands conceive 


No prize awarded 
And no laurels given 
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Till looms are broken and the colors dim. 
Then history finds 

In dust of weavers buried 

One scrap of cloth peculiar to her whim. 


TRANSITION PERIOD 


Fashioned for some encounter 
Impelling but obscure, 
Apprenticed to the future, 
We wonder and endure. 


We suffer strange compulsion 
Our talents, many skilled, 
Would burn upon an altar 
We have not wit to build. 


ARCH-REMEDY 


Death, to the living, is a precious thing. 
Hypnotic on a shelf, 
Potion unused, whose mere possession calms 


The strain of self. 


Whose lethal properties recalled by rote 
Salve ills unripe for cure, 

Or lend a stimulus to joys that grow 
More bland as they endure. 
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Our alchemies no stronger agent know 
Nor other drug is sold 


That by proximity alone can change 
Our daily dross to gold. 
FOR UNDIMINISHED GRIEF 

No poet turns an honest tongue to sorrow 
Words winnowed for the freight of grief they bear 
Betray to rapture, rising unencumbered 
To weightless upper air. 
But one who simply says some broken morning, 
“From this day forward now my whole life through, 
] must remember when I make the coffee, 


One cup instead of two” 


Ties with a final date the years behind her, | 
And framing words against her disbelief, 

Finds any phrase at hand an ample measure 

For undiminished grief 


Iu lia McG rane 











IT IS NOT ALL BEAUTY 


Beauty is not always considered or chiseled 
Perfectly out of marble or first fallen snow 
Or from the mind aesthetically. Often it is slow, 


Slovenly, wayward, like Beethoven whistled 


] 


By a | black boy bent over a row of cotton. 
The intermittent pathos of the mockingbird, 
Symbol of South, is such; or the frayed word 


Dixie, never quite remembered or forgotten. 


Magnolias drop a shade of heavy leaves and blossoms 
Like cabbage heads of stench over a bare 
Baked ground. Wild turkeys in the hills are rare; 


Negroes consume the sportsman’s unpalatable possums. 


It is not all beauty; certainly not tradition 

Alone breathes life in the sluggish South, or has made 
Her heart beat like a fife-and-drum parade 

On a Confederate morning. It is more contrition 


For what is wasted or lost from all possession; 

It is sorrow garlanded with hibiscus and 
Bougainvillea; poverty hand in hand 

With incredible growth; a bluff; a grand obsession. 


Kathleen Sutton 
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THREE POEMS 


THE WITNESS 


Through a black and gold day, while the bright elm leaves 
Fluttered by my window, larger than yellow butterflies, 
And the gilded grasshoppers rose from brilliant grass, 


Shapes fluttered by, shapes beckoned me through spaces between 
Black stems of elms; their greaves, their shields were gleaming; 
Their anklets clinked of gold, their crowns were tiered and shone 


Gods, and godlike men, they rose from the page, 
The Greek lettering drifting round their feet—leaves of elm 
In autumn. And I was their stunned and crying witness 


Through the black-and-gold fire of October 

Flanked by flames in the mind—for the first bombs were fallen 
on Hellas— 

I saw them, the golden of Homer, the bronze heroes of Aeschylus 


With voices of trumpets they told of survival, 
How the smoke of book-burnings had left no reek in their hair, 
Or stain on the gold, or dark in the heart 


Like the gentle telling of bells over water, 

They pitied the races laboring with such fervor toward doom; 

And they touched my mouth. And I was their stunned and 
crying witness. 














EVA TRIEM 


IT WAS BEFORE THE DAWN 


It was before the dawn. 
The air between branches 
was a river under evening: 
Aquamarine. Fiax-flowers are like that, 
and every dew-mirrored, wandering blue. 
I was counting the sea-drowned boys, the fallen heaped in hollows; 
the birds were beginning, 
as if terror and sleep are twinned, 
and they were waking. 
They called from cliff to cliff 
their unmelodic cries, 
their ringing, clanged amazement. 


To be alive, that was the wonder, 
the sun, that was the reason. 
They felt his heat 
as brooding feathers; 
they heard the march through continental arches, the climb over 
the middle mountain. 
And they cried in the vines, 


and the air grew paler 


I held their voluble joy in my hand, 
turned it like a coin, the inscription not to be read by me, 
but the raised letters were real, 
the curious figures, the interwoven crowns 
I turned to question the dead, did they know? 
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they had gone, softer than perfume from old, shaken silk. 
The day was in the room, 

the hollyhocks were red, 

and there were no more tears. 


PREMONITION 


We were together when this ghost was seen, 

Or you had not believed. Remember his running 
Through the pollen-gilded willows sunning 

And braiding their leaves? How cold the green 
Serene meadows were under his feet; the crystalline 
Bubbles of catbirds clouded; and light beginning 

To harden to apples was also spinning 

Outward, downward, to be quenched in a blue ravine? 


Was he Time or Death? He answers to both names. 

He is bolder now; talks to us in the street; 

Takes from my eyes the blossoms, from your mouth 

The kiss; declares himself for towns in flames; 

And we hear him go from armies in retreat 

To be hatred of love in the thoughts of youth 

Eva Triem 





TWO POEMS 


MIDNIGHT EDEN 


The crusted Tree of stars soars quite 
Across the sky, 

Mammoth, unstirred, stiff with a bright 
Rigidity 


The branches glitter, forked and still 

In the great air, 

Distant, enormous; by midnight visible 
And very fair. 


The Tree, the Tree, lovely and not for us; 
With ligh: for wood 

It grows, as ever desired, dangerous, 

Not understood 


RESPITE—1942 


Indeed, where shall you hide from claws 
Cat-swift and aiming at your throat? 
Where shelter from the evil paws 


Soft-footing and the bright rank coat? 


Never cry truth, for he will turn 

A cruel light on your hiding place; 
Never cry beauty—she will burn 
Upon your mind the whiskered face. 
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Draw in your belt, sharpen your tongue, 
Here is a respite on your flight: 

Turn to the unbelieving young 

Who do not credit beast-by-night. 





Here any noise may be a mouse 

The norm is laughter. You may with guile 
Adopt the manners of this house 

And rest here—for a little while 


Josephine Jacobsen 
BACCHUS IV 


The herm whose length measured degrees of heat 
(Small lar that sunned itself in Mercury 


And perked one word there that made space ends 1 


Fluttered his snake too lightly in to see 

(Most fertile thief, and journal to inquire 

The mortal Eden forming and the fire 

A smash resounding in its constancy 

This burst the planet bacchus in the sky 

Thence dry lone asteroids took heart to be 

So soon the amalgam with mercury 

This plumbing; given with it free, the house 

Not built with hands: the silver crucible 
Butt-armed: the sovereigns: eats into flaked s| 
Paste for the backs of mirrors, there he lies 
Leper scales fall always from his eyes 





THREE POEMS 


FOR THE WEATHER ABOUT US 


Always in the houses of my brothers 
(the dark, the red, and the broken; 
the frightened, the violent and light) 


sit, anticipating weather as token 


of man’s acumen, assuming honor 
for a harvest of years standing over 
1iplomats computed where but 


1) 1 «] 1 
me Old Dridge Is real between tne ciovel 


ind pump all blood through yearning 
and faith and faded passions, under 


shut their mirrors to 





ind parcel only thunder 


1 lightning onto these the golden 
the dark and red (each son of my mother 
lashing his tongue, yet each coveting 


sleep which never scoffs death, his utmost brother 


4 e 1; rhe 
e€acn darkness in its cone and lignt 


villar breathes more sacred 


n this confession of strangeness and doom 





among men who gathered wept and stoox 
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IN DUE SEASON 


in the same day shall the Lord shave with a razor 





. the head and the hair of the feet 
Isaiah 

Hounds came not early; green slept 
the valley’s end and smoked no leaf 
nor any branch. Shrikes in the cherry, 
men with their swine .. . but at last He 
swung forth his razor and shaved 
the spicy land to a nunnery grey, 


and bees fell cold and honeyless, 


That day! With the jays against us, 
we flagged for penitence. On came 


the hedge-hog-scourge. And He who shaved 


our feet broke us as grass beneath 
an ox, or cows loosed hungrily in 
fenceless summer seasons. 


Now we the naked, like fallen fruit, 
have stones for cores, juice shrinks thin 
within our walls. Familiar beakers are 
too tall to lift, and with the early stars 
dogs sniff round our feet wherein 

the chilly bones poise solid, 


Surely this most obdurate Lord dares ask 
no greater percentage of this, no tithe 
Perhaps He'll let us solicit in His streets 








Soa 


















DAVID CORNEL DEJONG 


For when His razor struck our feet 
it left only love to sell, only pain to eat. 
A more bitter Lord would end the task 





and let us sleep in full duress. 


PLEASANT STREETS 


These are the sacred avenues along 
The catalpas and the rows 

Of fading people on porches 
Peering from decorous shadows. 


The names are Myrtle and Pine 
And Maple; and dirtier men 
Slink away on diffident paces 


And then resume their pride again 


War comes here with the sound 
Of old aluminum and haughty speech; 
Stocks rumble and eyes signal 


Consternation each to each. 


But young men staggering on pain, 
} And love strutting its wares, 

Use only the peddler’s alley 

Or the dolorous cellar stairs. 


David Cornel DeJong 
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THE REBELLIOUS WILL OF GERARD MANLEY HOPKINS 














URING the years when Gerard Manley Hopkins, the poet- ‘a 
priest, was pouring into verse all the fervor of his devo- ” 
tion to Christ and Mary and the Merciful God who “fathers | “a 
forth” all things, Friedrich Nietzsche, the poet-philosopher, was oa 
formulating and publishing his philosophy of the Anti-Christ. sit 
The two poets had been born in the same year—1844; and in | tf 
1889, the year of Hopkins’ death, Nietzsche suffered the apoplectic as 
fit which was to mark the beginning of his fatal breakdown ) vs 
This exactitude of contemporaneity is extremely fascinating. +f 
For while Hopkins’ poetry was not published until long after hz 
both men were dead, and while we have little reason to suppose | 
that Nietzsche had ever heard of the sensitive Jesuit who described “ 
himself as “soft sift in an hour glass,” there are certain elements ne 
in Hopkins’ verse which have an equivocally Nietzschean savour, ' 
and make one wonder what he thought of his great German e 
contemporary, if he knew him—or what he would have thought, tt 
if he had known him. ‘ 
Hopkins’ admiration of the beautiful freedom of the wild b 
kestrel in The Windhover is a case in point: there, the “achieve p 
of” and “mastery” of the bird’s movements as compared with the “ 
poet’s own inactivity—the buckling of “brute beauty, valor and } 4 
act” which contrast so painfully with his own “heart in hiding” 
are so evidently desiderated, and the desideration itself is so | ‘ 
much like a strangled echo of Nietzsche’s exhortation to “live 


dangerously,” that it is difficult not to attribute to the poet an 
unconscious wish to be rid of the restraints of his ascetic priest- | F 
hood, and, like the idol-breaking Zarathustra, to climb to heights | 
of freedom beyond the reach of good and evil. 
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But such an attribution, though supported by the poet's re- 
peated insistence on that individuality and responsibility for 
his own destiny which Nietzsche regarded as man’s greatest claim 
to virtue, is untenable. Like the suggestion that Hopkins’ cele- 
brated love for the wildness of all natural life grew out of the 
severity of his Jesuitical self-discipline, it represents a too facile 
simplification of his characteristics both as a poet and as a man. 
If, like all generalizations, it holds an element of truth, like all 
generalizations it is misleading. It creates an impression of cleav- 
age where in fact there is none—of irreconcilable antagonism, 
where, on the contrary, a very subtle fusion of differing interests 
has been consummated. 

In the sonnet on Duns Scotus’s Oxford Hopkins refers to the 
medieval schoolman as the one “who of all men most sways my 
spirits to peace.” Miss Babette Deutsch has tersely explained 
Hopkins’ predilection for the critic of Aquinas by saying that he 
was acceptable to the poet “as one who exalted the will above 
the intellect, declared the individual to be the highest form of 
reality, and stimulated the rise of secular science on an empirical 
basis.” It is a far cry from the nominalism of the scholastic 
philosopher to the radical empiricism of Nietzsche, yet it is pos- 
sible to discern in the quasi-heretical doctrine of the schoolman 
the remote beginning of the Nietzschean iconoclasm. 

Scotism is not much favored by the Society of Jesus, and that 
the Jesuit Father Hopkins was a Scotist was due simply to his 
finding in that philosophy an alembic through which he could 
transform his Nietzschean passion for wild, untrammeled free- 
dom—for “all things counter, original, spare, strange’—into a 
manly and noble submission to the teachings of Christ. 

Duns Scotus’s exaltation of the will was grounded in his belief 
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that of all the faculties of man’s soul the will alone had the h 
power to determine itself, and was therefore free. But by free- d 
dom of the will he meant nothing more than freedom of choice. S 
The values it might choose from were eternally predetermined 

and were the values inherent in the Christian distinction between a 
Good and Evil, the nature of which man’s will was powerless to f 
alter. But while man could not change the natures of Good and st 
Evil, his will was free to choose between them. As a devout 
Christian it never occurred to Duns Scotus that this freedom to 
choose values might be extended to the freedom to create values 
This is exactly what Nietzsche did. On the basis of the em- 


piricism Duns Scotus is credited with encouraging, Nietzsche : 
saw that such conceptions of Good and Evil as are promulgated | 
by the Christian religion are not universal values, but abstractions | 
from the varied experiences of men and capable of variations 
from man to man and from experience to experience. 

Because Christianity denied the relativity of good and evil and, 
by refusing to grant mankind the power and freedom to create 
individualized values, left it no choice but to submit to the 
limitations of its own fixed values, Nietzsche despised Christian- 
ity. To him submission to any external authority was the great 
sin—the last refuge of cowards and slaves who were not strong 
enough, or brave enough, for that defiance and lonely self-reliance 
which is the mark of real manhood. And while he knew that 
most men are without that royally defiant attitude which is the 
will to power, and need the opiates of religions like Christianity | 
in order to endure life, he felt that the few who are strong and 
brave are lamed and incapacitated by belief in such religions 
Since not the million menial men, but the very few strong men 


were all who mattered to this great exponent of individualism, 
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the he devoted his life to attacking all that threatened to undermine 
ee- the strength and will-power of those lonely forerunners of 
ice. Superman. 
1ed But if the test of man’s strength lay, for Nietzsche, in his 
een ability to break free from such “opiates” as Christianity, it re- 
 t0 mained for the Scotist Hopkins to prove that Christianity was 
ind | not a mere sedative and escape, but the fiery crucible of that very 
out strength which Nietzsche idolized. And if Nietzsche's way of 
to life was epitomized in the injunction to “live dangerously,” then, 
1€s, for all his deep-rooted Christianity, Hopkins was a Nietzschean 
‘m- poet. The strange thing is that Hopkins was most Nietzschean 
che when he was most submissive. This was because submission was 
ted to him not the negation, but the active assertion of the will. It 
ons meant not a pusillanimous yielding to not-to-be-overcome oppo- 
ons sition, not an enforced relinquishment of freedom, but the vol- 
untary acceptance of a way of life chosen after a deliberate weigh- 
nd, ing of alternatives, and representing the greatest possible freedom 
ate of the will. In Carrion Comfort he says: 
the Not, I'll not, carrion comfort, Despair, not feast on thee; 
an- Not untwist—slack they may be—these last strands of man 
In me or, most weary, cry I can no more. I can; 

eat Can something, hope, wish day come, not choose not to be. 
ng This sonnet is particularly interesting because, beginning with a 
ice refusal to despair, it turns into a complaint against God's harsh 
hat decrees 
the But ah, but O thou terrible, why wouldst thou rude on me 
ity | Thy wring-world right foot rock? lay a lionlimb against me? scan 

4 | With darksome devouring eyes my bruised bones? and fan, 
nd | O in turns of tempest, me heaped there; me frantic to avoid and flee? 
Ns and because it concludes with an acceptance of those decrees 
en which is directly counter to the Nietzschean ideology: 
Mm, Why? That my chaff might fly: my grain lie, sheer and clear 
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Nay in all that toil, that coil, since (seems) I kissed the rod, | T 
Hand rather, my heart lo! lapped strength, stole joy, would laugh 1: 
cheer ¥¢ 
Cheer whom though? the hero whose heaven-handling flung me th 
foot trod 
Me? or me that fought him? O which one? is it each one? That 
night, that year o! 
Of now done darkness I wretch lay wrestling with (my God! 
my God. 
Significantly, the poet’s final acceptance makes him want to laugh T 


and cheer, and he is not sure whether it is because of the great- 

ness and wisdom of God or because of what he himself has 

just accomplished: namely, the victory of his will to accept over 

a dangerously tempting desire to deny. In other words, what R 

Nietzsche would describe as a weak submissiveness has resulted 

from a tremendous effort of the will such as only truly strong 

men are capable of. f 
Hopkins’ exploitation of the Nietzschean assertion of man's 

will to effect a quite un-Nietzschean acceptance of God's will is 

not confined to a single sonnet. While Carrion Confort is re- 

markable because of its implied distinction between submissive- 


ness as the voluntary acceptance of a superior good, and submis- ’ 
siveness as the despairing abandonment of all personal will, there . 
is another sonnet, less “terrible” than Carrion Comfort, but rather : 
more beautiful, in which he makes clear all that his will to ac- . 
ceptance costs. He writes: 

t 


Patience, hard thing! the hard thing but to pray, 
But bid for, Patience is! Patience who asks 

Wants wars, wants wounds; weary his times, his tasks; h 
To do without, take tosses, and obey . 
Rare patience roots in these, and these away, 
Nowhere. Natural heart’s ivy, Patience masks a 
Our ruins of wrecked past purpose. There she basks 

Purple eyes and seas of liquid leaves all day 
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The sadness of longing and frustration implicit in the first four 
lines, the weary sigh of the fifth line, and the bitter beauty of 
the octet’s concluding lines are extremely effective. The sestet 


opens with a cry of pain wrung from the accumulated suffering 


a 


of all that has preceded it 


We hear our hearts grate on themselves: it kills 
To bruise them dearer. 


This is followed by what is perhaps the most pregnant utterance 
in all Hopkins’ poetry: in a line and a half of verse that are like 
splendid triumph over torture, and with a grim, deliberate 


calm, the poet states his determination to remain steadfast in 
the faith: 
Yet the rebellious wills 
Of us we do bid God bend to him even s 


And in the remaining lines of the poem he tells us why 


And where is he who more and more distils 
Delicious kindness?—He is patient. Patience fills 


His crisp combs, and comes those ways we know. 


Thus far two of Hopkins’ sonnets have been discussed by way 
of demonstrating the poet’s defense of Christianity against 
Nietzsche's denigration of Christianity as a debilitating influence 
in the life of man. But Hopkins’ poetry contains more than 
a simple defense against Nietzsche, and in a fragment of Sv. 
Winefred’s Well—the play Hopkins never finished—he has writ- 
ten what is virtually a destruction of all Nietzsche’s criticisms 

The scene of the fragment is laid in a wood. Caradoc, who 
has just murdered the lovely and saintly Gwenvrewi (Winefred), 
enters and begins a long soliloquy in which he reviews his wild 
act. He tries to believe that what has happened is not true. 
“There is no harm done,” he says, “none yet”: 


Perhaps we struck no blow, Gwenvrewi lives perhaps; 
To makebelieve my mood was—mock 
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However, his bloody sword, which will not wash or scour clean, 


‘ edi [ 
tells him that the horror has been really done. “The woeful, | 
Cradock, O the woeful word,” he cries, and remembers how the 
girl’s lovely head, severed from her body, roiled down the bank's | 
edge while all the while her eyes kept turning round and round, 

. 
flashing towards heaven where “there they did appeal. 
Therefore airy vengeances ) . 
Are afoot; heaven-vault fast purpling portends, and what first lightning } 
Any instant falls means me. And I do not repent; r 
I do not and I will not repent, not repent. , 
The blame bear who aroused me. What I have done violent 
I have like a lion done, lionlike done, \ 
Honoring an uncontrolled royal wrathful nature, P 
Mantling passion in a grandeur, crimson grandeur. ; 
Now be my pride then perfect, ali one piece. Henceforth 
In a wide world of defiance Caradoc lives alone, | 
Loyal to his own soul, laying his own law down, no law nor 
Lord now curb him for ever t 


Caradoc’s speech, especially the part beginning “Henceforth in 
a wide world,” is an amazing affirmation of the Nietzschean mode 
of life; and in spirit, at least, it might have been written by 
that present day poet of the Nietzschean philosophy, Robinson 
Jeffers. And the lines that follow continue the defiant wilfulness 
in the spirit of any one of Jeffers’ Nietzschean characters. “O 
daring! O deep insight!” Caradoc boasts, and asks: 

What is virtue? Valor; only the heart valiant 

And right? Only resolution; will, his will unwavering 


1 


Who, like me, knowing his nature to the heart home 
nature’s business 
Despatches with no flinching 


But then, his burst of bravado dissipated, Caradoc suffers a qualm; 


But will flesh, O can flesh 
Second this fiery strain? Not always; O no no! 
We cannot live this life out; sometimes we must weary 
And in this darksome world what comfort can I find? 
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It is Hopkins himself who speaks in these lines. They are his 
tiposte to Nietzsche, when he holds up the lonely savagery of 
the eagle's life as an example to man, and to Jeffers, when he 
points to his wild hawks. Both are ideals, Hopkins implies, 
which are fitted to beasts and wild birds: they cannot suffice or 
serve for mankind. Man would not be man if they did. And 
just as Caradoc’s deed has deprived him of the one thing he 
needed most—"‘leaving earth a winter withering / With no now, 
no Gwenvrewi’—so man would be desolate in a winter world 
without those unhawklike qualities of the spirit in which he has 
taught himself, for centuries, to find comfort and inspiration. 
And while there still remain an atavistic wildness and a hunger 
for the feral freedom of the ancient days in man, a denial of 
the taming spiritual life he knows in favor of a retrogression such 
as Nietzsche advocated would make him cry out like Caradoc 
for the lost Gwenvrewi: “I must miss her most / That might 
have spared her were it but for passion-sake.” Meanwhile, it is 
better to keep our tame civilized virtues, and our hunger for 
wildness too, if we must, knowing, as Caradoc says, that 

To hunger and not have, yet hope on for, to storm and strive and 

Be at every assault fresh foiled, worse flung, deeper disappointed, 

The turmoil and the torment, it has, I swear, a sweetness, 

Keeps a kind of joy in it, a zest, an edge, an ecstasy, 

Next after sweet success 

I have said that Gerard Manley Hopkins found in Scotism 
an alembic through which he could transform a Nietzschean 
passion for wild freedom into a manly submission to Christ; 
and that in the limited freedom of choice which Scotism affords 
man’s will, Hopkins found a greater freedom than in the un- 
limited freedom of Nietzsche’s revolt from the Scotist restrictions. 
Caradoc—the proud hawklike man of passion—has not gained 
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his freedom but lost it. “I all my being have hacked in half | §S 


with her neck,” he laments, and goes on: dl 
. . One part € 

Reason, self-disposal, choice of better or worse way, A 

Is corpse now, cannot change; my other self, this soul, re 
Life’s quick, this kind, this keen self-feeling, 0 
With dreadful distillation of thoughts sour as blood, t 


Must all day long taste murder. What do now? Do? Nay, 

Deed-bound I am; one deed treads all down here cramps all doing 
What do? Not yield 

Not hope, not pray; despair; ay, that: brazen despair out, 

Brave all, and take what comes—as here this rabble is come 

Whose bloods I reck no more of, no more rank with hers t 

Than sewers with sacred oils. Mankind that mob comes. Come! 


It is in these epigraphs from Caradoc’s soliloquy that my ' 
meaning is to be found: firstly, because the Scotist limitations, | ; 
by arousing the hunger Caradoc speaks of, impose a discipline | 
that is itself a test of strength; and secondly, because Hopkins 
knew that such freedom as Nietzsche advocated was not freedom 
at all, but a yielding to passionate impulse that was the very 
opposite of freedom of the will 


Frajam Taylor 
REVIEWS } 
AN ECUADORAN OBSERVES HIS WORLD 


Registro del Mundo, by Jorge Carrera Andrade. Quito, Ecuador 
Imprenta de la Universidad. 

+ bys his first book, Latitudes—a collection of travel-sketches pub- 
lished seven years ago in Quito and recently re-issued in Buenos 

Aires—Jorge Carrera Andrade declared that his inner demon 

“is only to be appeased when I fill up notebook after notebook.’ 

Benjamin Jarnés said of him, more metaphysically, that “He leans 





on things rather than on the irradiations of things”: while the 
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Spanish critic Trincado asserts simply, “He feels the life in 
things.” Immediacy and objectivity are in fact characteristics 
even of Carrera Andrade’s slightest work. Some of it is very 
slight, indubitably notebook jottings; but at its best it amply justi- 
fies Benjamin Carrién’s judgment that “Jorge Carrera Andrade is 
the greatest poetical figure in Ecuador.” All his poetry has its own 
accent, its own freshness; and most of its images—it blooms 
profusely with images—are set down with the shrewdness and 
the sagacity of a peasant or a child. “Nathaniel, let the impor- 
tance be in your look and not in what you look on,” is quoted 
appositely from André Gide on the fly-leaf of these poems col- 
lected from the author's published verse during the 17 years from 
1922 to 1939. 

Most of th years Carrera Andrade has spent in the con- 
sular service of Ecuador in France, in Japan, and latterly in 


Francisco; and the contents of his published work (again 


the notebook touch) reflect the changing environments. £/ 
Tiempo Manual was published first in Spanish in Madrid, then 
in French translation in Paris; Biografia para uso de los pdjaros 


in Paris and Biographie a l’'Usage des Oiseaux in Brussels; Micro- 
gramas came from the Asia-America press in Tokyo year before 
last; and four volumes of Carrera Andrade’s own translations— 
mostly from contemporary French poets—have been issued in 
Barcelona, in Tokyo, in Santiago de Chile 

For the past ten years Jorge Carrera Andrade has been what 
Latin American critics love to denote a poeta de vanguardia, 
iccessful experimentation with new rhythms 
has never meant a break with the traditional rhyme and asso- 
nance which he handles so deftly and to which he returns so 
often. Sometimes intricately patterned, sometimes simple as 
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folksong, his poems are usually brief, terse, imagistic—always 
with a lovely play of echoes for the eye as well as for the ear— 
and they frequently show a most un-Latin delight in scents and 
sounds and textures of the countryside. Essentially vigorous, 
vivacious, and authentic, they not only reveal but impart a fresh- 
ened vision of the world. This is perhaps another way of saying 
that for all his acquired cosmopolitanism and sophistication 
qualities especially inherent in his prose, Carrera Andrade’s poetry 
—as Federico de Onis commented—"“has roots deep in the Indian 


race . . . his indigenousness is not in his themes but in the 
inner rhythm of his emotion and vision of things . . . primitive 
grace and freshness and millenary melancholy.” Or, in Gabriela 


Mistral’s telling phrase, he is “an Indo-Futurist poet.” 

His growth has been not so much in external technique (ap- 
parently he was born with a style) as in inner vision. The 
boy of eighteen who dreamed of a heaven for rabbits where 


the little child angels 
Will playfully pull your long ears 


became the young man who in 1927 dashed off warm-toned 
impressions of Trinidad, of Curacao; evoked Juan Montalvo in 
Paris, an old man homesick and heartsick for Ecuador: watched 
with a swelling heart Besteiro preside over the Spanish Cortes; 
voiced his astonishment before totalitarian “man-cipher in the 
civilization of an ant heap”: and he has in turn become the 
poet of Dwellingplace, just under forty, who 


live(s) every moment expectant 
of toppling wall, of lightning flash, 


knowing 


I shall find myself once more mother-naked; 
the planets, the fishes, 
will again climb the paths of their inverse skies 
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The poet who wrote charmingly of the Ecuadoran village 
church whence 
The little blue-eyed bell 
trips out barefoot 
to scamper over the countryside 


gives now in Levantamiento a sparse, tragic etching of native 
Indian uprising and defeat 
Comrades 
the guns gaze at us with their blank stare 
But Jorge Carrera Andrade is also and is still the single-hearted 
regional poet of Nameless District: 
In my district there are groups of houses and cattle, 
sacks of cloud that pour forth silver kernels of sleet, 
a sky that suddenly opens and closes its showcases 
pumpkins heavy with dream that drowse by the roadside, 
a torrent emerging from a counterfeiter’s cave, 
morning vegetables traveling to town on muleback, 
all the insects escaped from the multiplication table 
and air that at every hour fondles the fruit. 
In my district the flowers offer up in their tiny open hands 
t 
or in their little close-shut fists, 
the essence of earth’s silence. 





A cascade juggles its mirrors, 
hurling its lambs of water 
like a flock over a mountain-pass. 


In my district the neighbors know about horses 
the forge imitates the tones of a bell 

the sentinel frogs give warning 

in hops by on its stilts; 

lor-organ of the sky 





ynumerable barley 
f ff horizon is an ox 
y ruminating distances 
And he voices in Biography for Use of the Birds that sense 
of which his generation in Ecuador has no monopoly—of being 
carried too fast and too far by the shifting currents of the world: 


1 


I was born in the century when the rose became defunct, 
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when the motor had frightened off the angels. 

Quito saw the last diligence roll by 

and after it all orderly ran the trees, Tl 
} } a j 

the fences, and the houses in new developments 

where the lazy cows ruminated the silence 


and the wind spurred its swift horses he 
My mother, clothed in sunset, be 
kept her youth shut up in a deep guitar . ’ 
and only on occasional evenings showed it to her children a 
wrapped up in the music, the light, and the words B 


I loved the hydrography of rain, 

the yellow fleas on the apple tree, 

and the toads that clanked twice or thrice 
their big wooden bells. 


The great sail of air shifted endlessly, 

the cordillera was the shore of the sky 

Tempest came, and to its drum-call 
the drenching regiments charged, 

but the golden patrols of the sun 

soon restored the transparent agrarian peace. 

I saw men embrace the barley, 
horsemen submerge themselves in the sky, 

and escort down to the mango-scented coast 

wagons packed with lowing oxen 


The valley was there with its ranches ’ 
where dawn kindled an explosion of cocks, 

and to westward wide fields of sugarcane 

waved their undulant pennons, and the cocoa tree 
shut its hidden treasure tight in a strongbox; 
and the pineapple girded on its cuirass of fragrance, | 
the nude banana, its silken tunic. 


It has all passed away, in successive waves, 

as the vain foam-figures pass. 

The years push forward slowly their tangled briar-patch, 

and memory is no more than a waterlily } 
lifting between two waters 

its drowned face; 

the guitar is merely a shroud for songs 

and the cock crows querulously, a gash in his head; 

all the terrestrial angels have emigrated, 

even the brown angel of the cocoa tree 


Muna Lee 
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TIRESIAS IN AMERICA 


The Poem of Bunker Hill, by Harry Brown. Scribner's. 

This book, as the title suggests, is a verse narrative of the 
battle at Bunker Hill. Why a poem about Bunker Hill? Is it 
because Mr. Brown is historically minded, and looking for suit- 
able national material? Is it “escape” stuff, or does he see in 
Bunker Hill a symbol that is topical, pointed, in its reference 
to our immediate situation? The best answer is Mr. Brown’s: 

As one who, rising from a house of ice, 

Turns his pale forehead to the frozen east 

And cries out to the snow, “The sun, the sun!” 

So do I, reading of a minor battle, 

Fought between minor forces for what seemed 

A minor reason, putting on paper a version 

All of my own, see in that fight the first 
Gleaming, upon the political east, of day, 

Of a sun that will burst through storms to stagger us 
With its golden minions and its world of clouds. 


This is from the “Valedictory Ode” concluding the poem. It 
is a bold theory, and one that might be hard to defend were social 
historians to attack it 

I was disappointed that the implications of the “first gleaming, 
upon the political east, of day,” were to be found in Jowett’s trans- 
lation of Plato’s Republic. As a matter of fact, Platonism is con 
stant in allusions throughout the poem: 

we shall come 


into the valley of the heart where we shall find honor, 
And where the good shall be praised. 


He had seen the cornerstone laid for the country of the philosophers. 
Manoeuvred along this track, the poem adheres closely to the 
conventional American point of view towards the Revolutionary 
War: the unquestionable right of the colonists to rebel against 
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tyranny and injustice. Mr. Brown’s interpretation differs slighty sior 
in that it emphasizes a philosophical tradition established behind nec 
the rebellion: a tradition whose more democratic aspects were tific 
allowed, in the 18th century and in America, their first important $0 
trial as a way of life. 

The narrative form, as Mr. Brown uses it, is nearly successful, fac 


but it is hindered by certain limitations imposed upon it; its siti 
range is not extensive enough, it is confined too strictly upon one an 
level of intellectual experience, as opposed to the variety of levels ha‘ 
of emotional experience with which Mr. Brown endows it 

A successful narrative based on a historical battle must over- 
come abnormal problems of selection and continuity. Battles 
are too elaborate, too complex for the writer to isolate the local 
decisive actions which ordinarily determine the final outcome, 
without presenting an interminable catalogue of characters and 
deeds. This may indicate why Mr. Brown has so strongly par- 
ticularized the level of intellectual comprehension. His advan- 
tage is that Bunker Hill was a local engagement, and his method 
of presentation makes for lucidity and a text that is easily fol- . 
lowed. , 

The one really serious error in the poem’s construction is the . 
handling of the prologue. It is too verbose, too rambling to begin q 
properly the poem, and, at the same time, is not definitive enough | 
of Mr. Brown's intention to be properly a prologue. The “Val- 
edictory Ode,” for example, contains material which would have 
had more point by being in the prologue. It provides bothasum- }) 7 
mary of the poem and, more importantly, Mr. Brown’s conclusions 
upon the actual world he lives in, as opposed to the 18th century 
world of intention and cause. Apart from the “Valedictory Ode,” 
which is the nearest to satisfactory poetry in the book, my impres 
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sion is that Mr. Brown has reduced the poetic qualities to the 
necessities of the narrative, and I think that he was probably jus- 
tified, if the battle were to retain its action. The poetry is under 
so considerable a handicap, however, that it seldom recovers. 

Mr. Brown has reduced his poetic quality by thinning the sur- 
face texture through the use of frequent conjunctions and prepo- 
sitions. He has attempted to keep his sentences simple and clear, 
and to avoid complicated figures. Unfortunately, the narrative 
has the effect of being written in prose: 

Smith and the bearded man laid the wounded marine 

Down beside their rifles in the redoubt. But there was nothing 
They could do for him. And while he was lying there 
Two men came along and stopped to stare at his face 

First was James Otis, his fine, intuitive mind 
Smashed to bits by the blows of an English boot; 

And he looked down at the marine and grinned foolishly at Smith 
“Kill him, young man,” he said; “kill all the English 

I have come a long way from Boston to kill all the English.’ 
Smith did not know Otis; he was merely a cracked fellow 

who perhaps shouldn’t have a gun. 

Any such passage, however, unless it were hand-picked as being 
a finely balanced example of the verse and narrative interacting 
upon each other, would be unfair to the book. The effect is cumu- 
lative, and the poem must be read as a whole before its real 


qualities emerge lohn Nerber 


WORDS PUSH THE BOUNDS OF DARKNESS BACK 


The Migrants, by Clark Mills. Press of James A. Decker 
A Suite For France, by Clark Mills. Decker 
he journey of Clark Mills’ migrants takes place from darkness 


into light, from sleep into waking, from last year into this. It is 
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a journey through time, taken not altogether willingly. The pres- ref 
ent, emerging from the prenatal comfort of the past, must first = 
overcome many resistances. “The voices in our sleep called out, Ir 
‘Return.’” But the pitiless noise of headlines and bombers breaks ans 


into the unthinking mind. “We looked for a way back but saw 
that there was none.” 

After awaking so unwillingly, the poet’s progress in clarity takes | 
place a little too rapidly to be convincing. Soon we find him H 
addressing other somnolent and complacent citizens: 


sO! 

O press dispatch consumer bi 

in whom the senator’s assassination and the groundless rumor J 
are six times weighed and on the seventh proved; Cit 
ie Beet de 

In the name of the innocent worker shot down in the street, a 

we ask thy mercy; 
Unlike the proletarian poets of another era, however, Mr. G 


Mills has no sure-fire remedy for the agony of the world. The | 
conclusion of his poem is more stoical than revolutionary: 


until the summer of good-will, when lovers lie like orchards 
at night, there is no cure. 
Meanwhile the bombed and scalded 
crouch from the crash of death, and bear like seeds > od 
drowned in the storm, the power to endure. 


The most obvious poetic influence in The Migrants is that of 
Auden. It is recognizable in many places but especially in the F 
violent, suddenly contrasting images which characterize lines 
like these: “in cinemas the sound of bombs and kisses/revivifies 
the debutante, the scholar, and the whore”; and “the lucid epoch 
of the scalpel and the scythe.” 

A Suite For France is a tribute, the material of which is mem- 
ory. In the earlier volume we had already been made aware of 
the “stunned meadows” of France and “the total silence of the 
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refugees.” For a theme with so many implications of sentiment 
in it, the poet manages to keep himself singularly well in hand. 
In the prologue to his Suite he asks himself two questions and 
answers them: 

What will you do in the exploding year? 

Keep the five senses clear 

What when the event is foul? 

Not prophesy, nor howl. 
He keeps to this resolution. Still, he cannot help himself if 
sometimes at night emotion overcomes his clear analysis of a 
bitter reality—“recollection veins the flesh like ore” and “the 
cloud-banks of the darkened brain/sound with the muffled thun- 
der of the heart.” He thinks of Rainer Maria Rilke “who like 
a rumor through hotel and restaurant had drifted”; of Proust 
whose “tired voice rises through the roar of war,” of Rimbaud, 
Gaugin, Apollinaire. A date brings him to an abrupt halt. June 
1940, and suddenly the France he knew is gone. Ivan Goll states 
it very neatly in his introduction to this book. “A country,” he 
says, “enters into legend as if through a trap-door.” 

I must confess that I was more often stirred by the themes of 
these poems than by their development. Mr. Mills has occasion- 
ally very fine lines and striking images (a few of these I have 
already given to the reader) but in his total effect there is some- 
thing lacking. I shall not pretend to have fathomed the reason 
for this completely, but one thing that seems to hamper the poet 
is the form to which some of his poems adhere. For example, 
in his poem on Proust he has this stanza: 


Bergotte, and Swann whose jealousy was veined like cancer, 
Charlus who bowed, urbane within the maze 

of his barred love, and Albertine, the faithless dancer, 

and Gilberte, who was acid and yet honey to his days: 
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The reason for the appropriateness of these characterizations 
lies, of course, within Proust’s story. Those familiar with A la 
Recherche du Temps Perdu will be struck by the superiority of 
the first two and a half lines over the last line and a half. The 
final line is positively banal, and the characterization at the end 
of the third line is somewhat obscure. “Dancer” seems to be 
almost a chance term for Albertine chosen because of the exigen- 
cies of rhyme rather than because it is an adequate description 
of her. A poet with full command of his art often makes virtues 
out of the very limitations which form imposes upon him. Mr 
Mills, however, has as yet achieved no such mastery 

Milton Hindu 


THREE LYRIC POETS 


Let Each Man Remember, by Josephine Jacobsen. Kaleidograph 
Press. 

The Moving Tide: New and Selected Lyrics, by Jessie B. Ritten 
house. Houghton Mifllin Co 

An American in Augustland, by Elliott Coleman. University of 
North Carolina Press, 


Let Each Man Remember, the second book « 


i poems by Jose 


phine Jacobsen, opens with a group of fifteen love sonnets, Winter 


Castle, celebrating the turns and reaches of passion in “this black 
heap / Lifting its stones from these forgotten snows.” The open 
ing sonnet sets background and atmosphere 

This rage shall be our sweets of spring. No bird 

Shall sing at these cold casements, and the day 

Will bring no sun to thaw such ice—but words 

That shall be spoken here and in such way 


Not all July as these shall burn so bright 
Within this sorrowful and savage night 
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ns The sequence closes on the same bleak, wintry note: “Forever 
la shall we stand / Hearing the wind along the frozen land.” This 
of poet is at home in the sonnet, and some of her sonnets are 
he 





the best pieces in the book, although they are marred by the 
nd frequent use of “ere” (sometimes alternating with “before,” 
be 


according to metrical convenience). Perhaps some of Miss 
n- | Jacobsen’s earlier work has been included among the lyrics in 
on the second section, for there is a marked transitional quality, an 
les unevenness, not only among the poems but among the lines of 
Ar. | individual poems. However, though the author does not always 
yuite realize the full intention of her poem, she is clearly well 
lus mn the way to the goal of discipline defined in her artist's 
credo, Poet, When You Rhyme. The lyrics in metaphysical vein 
have yet to attain a certain austerity which we associate with this 
genre. Among these, Immortal Element is the most successful 
i successful 
. Miss Rittenhouse is one of the few poets of her generation 
" whose lyric impulse has remained constant throughout the years 
Her new book, The Moving Tide, is a compilation from three 
" previous volumes, to which have been added New Poems and 
Songs of Remembrance. There are more than one hundred poems 
i: in all. Most of them employ a traditional pattern in which the 
a" expression of personal emotion leads to a conclusion, general 
= application, or statement of wisdom: “Nothing is ours for long”; 
en- Only beauty will not keep.” These small lyrics have the clarity 
, of a bird’s song, and like the bird’s song are rung within the 
range of a few notes. Typical of her mood and rhythm is 
Memorial 


Song is worth a night of tears 
Landor found its solace brief 
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In that night whose memorial grief 
Goes on sighing down the years. 


Weil I know, when morning nears, 
Futile seems the wakeful pain, 
Yet I cherish it as gain— 

Song is worth a night of tears. 


The group of descriptive pieces interspersed with short lyrics 
which forms the title poem of Elliott Coleman’s second book, 
An American in Augustland, is designed to give his impressions 
of August 1939 in England, just before the English and French 
declaration of war against Germany. The poet shifts his search- 
light to include directions for precautions and preparations: 


Choose a room on the garden side, not on the corner, 
Seal it against air with gummed paper, and stop the fire-flue; 


And hang up a loose blanket for shrapnel; 
(Shelters are being prepared for those who cannot afford this) 


He describes the war signs, the fear “in the voiceless, faceless, 
moveless thought”; the faces, the “mouths tight shut, eyes wound 
up like springs.” Since the poet has here turned reporter, one 
would like a larger number of these telling, cogent details. Such 
authentic touches are the poem’s strong points. In discussing 
the material of poetry, Robert Frost once pointed out that all 
“likeness” comes from having “been there.” One might think 
this too sweeping; but nowadays, from every locale, the first- 
hand radio accounts offer keen competition to poems based on 
reportage. Such poems, lacking a sufficient number of these 

realistic details, may seem literary and removed from life 
Twenty-five lyrics and a long ballad complete the volume. 
In such a poem as At the Sign of the Harlot we find Mr. Coleman 

at his best, writing with assurance and a firm surface texture 
Amy Bonner 
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NEWS NOTES 


T is an honor to announce that POETRY will soon publish a new long 

poem by St.-J. Perse, the first to appear anywhere since the now famous 
Anabase, which was published several years ago in a translation by 
T. S. Eliot. The new poem, entitled Exi/, has been written since the 
poet’s arrival in ‘this country. It had been scheduled for the present 
number, but owing to circumstances connected with the war emergency, 
some final preparations have been delayed. We are now hoping to 
include it in March or April. 





The case of Fortuny’s Publishers, Inc., one of the larger vanity firms, 
was recently tried in the United States District Court in New York City, 
ed in the conviction of Carlo M. Flumiani, president of the 
ipany, for mail fraud. Sentence: eighteen months and $2500 fine. 
It was established that Fortuny’s had relieved unsuspecting writers of 
about $500,000, by flattering them into having their books published 
on a “co-operative” basis. Altogether, the evidence afforded a rich 
education in the methods of high-pressure, racketeering publishers. 
erhaps it is necessary to point out that there is nothing irregular 
about “co-operative” publication per se. (In dealing with reputable 
ns, however, it is usually the author who approaches the publisher.) 
Fortuny’s misrepresented the nature of their publishing, obtained large 
ums from the writers, put out cheap books at low cost, and paid no 
mised royalties even when the authors had sold the books through 
their own efforts. One ot the typical witnesses was Miss Leonora Ross, 
a retired practical nurse of Benton Harbor, Michigan, who testified that 
she had been inc juced to pay $177.95 for the “publication” of a thirty- 
two page, paper-bound pamphlet containing eighteen poems she originally 
wrote for the amusement of herself and her friends. The publishers sent 
her one of their form letters saying they had learned that she had 
manuscript deserving of publication” and asking to see it. They printed 
the pamphlet at an actual cost of $43.21, including circularizing. After 
blication, Miss Ross wrote to them saying that she would be ashamed 
to ask her friends to pay $1, the price set by the publishers, for nothing 
but a cheap pamphlet. Fortuny’s then offered to dress up the pamphlet 
by furnishing “jackets” for $150, half of which the firm munificently 
“agreed to pay”! This offer, we are glad to hear, was declined. 

We wish that an account of the trial proceedings might be published 
in newspapers throughout the country, for it is perhaps chiefly in the 
smaller communities that the victims of these publishing rackets are found. 

The Maxwell Anderson Award for Verse Drama, a prize of $100, has 
been won this year by Agnes Irene Smith, of Marshall, Illinois, for her 
play The Levite, based on an old legend of the Utah Valley. Second 
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honors went to Arnold Sundgaard, of New York City, for his play 
Equinox. The awards are given annually by the Dramatists Alliance of 
Stanford University. A total of $325 in prizes is announced for verse 
drama, comedy, radio play, and dramatic criticism in a contest which 
closes March 31. For information address Proctor for Drama Awards, 
English Department, Stanford University, Calif. 


Trend, the new literary magazine published at the University of 
Chicago, is running a symposium on “The Poet, the Teacher, and the 
Student” which promises to make lively reading. In the first article 
(January) William Carlos Williams states a number of home truths as 
bluntly and forcibly as only he can state them: e.g., “Unless [the uni- 
versity! ¢ can instruct the writer properly it can’t instruct anybody prop- 
erly, in anything.” This magazine gives a generous amount of space to 
poetry and introduces some talented new people. It wishes “‘to publish 
the writers who are trying to do new and vigorous things in verse and 
prose. We don’t particularly care what age they are, nor where they 
happen to be. We think that most of these writers will be in uni- 
versities or other schools, but we have no academic requirements for 
publication.” Trend is edited by John W. Barnes, Allan Dreyfuss, and 
associates, Box 157, Faculty Exchange, University of Chicago 








NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 


MAY SARTON, one of the outstanding young American poets, was born 
in Ghent, Belgium, of English and Belgian parentage. Her first poems 


appeared here in 1930, at which time she was a teen-aged student i 
Eva Le Gallienne’s Civic Repertory Theatre. She now lives in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., and has recently completed a six-months’ tour of the United 
States, lecturing on modern poetry at schools and colleges. She is t 





author of a book of poems, Inner Landscape, and of a novel, The Single 
Hound. 





DAVID CORNEL DE JONG, now living in Atlanta, has contributed often 
to POETRY and other magazines, and has published three novels, the most 
recent being Day of the Trumpet 

JESSICA NELSON NORTH has been a member of the POETRY staff for 
fifteen years, and is at present serving on the Advisory Committee. She 
is the author of two books of poems, A Prayer Rug and The Long Leash 
and of a recent novel, Morning in the Land 

JULIAN SYMONS, of London, was editor of the magazine Twentiet 
Century Verse and is the author of a book of poems, Confusions Abont X 


uf 
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ay He has recently edited an Anthology of War Poems (from 15 A. D. to the 
ot present time) which will soon be published by Penguin Books. 
‘it MEYER LIBEN, who appears for the first time, is a native and resident 
1s of New York City, where he is engaged in the wholesale tire business. 
: He contributed a short story to the 1940 issue of New Directions. 
EVA TRIEM of Dubuque, Ia., was born in New York City of Russian 
oO parentage and grew up in the bay region of San Francisco. She at- 
of California until her marriage to the Iowa writer, 
Her poems have appeared in leading magazines. 





tended the Univ 

le ) Paul Ellsworth 
JOSEPHINE JACOBSEN, of Baltimore, has appeared often in POETRY 

and other magaz She is the author of a recent book of poems, 

Let Ezch Man Remember 

sh JULIA MCGRANE was born in Asheville, N 

nd N. C. Women’s College, and now lives in St 


ey contributed to POETRY, The Saturday Review, an 








ni HARRY ROSKOLENKO, of New York City, is the author of two books 
or f poems, Segz 2 Violence and I Went Into the Country 

KATHLEEN SUTTON, a native of Massachusetts now living in Anniston, 
Ala., is the author of three collections of poems, the most recent being 
This Is the Sea A number of her shor re been included 
in Edward O’Brien’s honor rolls. 














VIRGINIA MOORE, a frequent and distinguished contributor, is the 
author of three books of poems, Not Poppy, Sweet Water and Bitter, and 

rn Homer's Golden Chain. She is living in Scottsville, Va 
ms WILLIAM EMPSON, the well-known English writer, is the author of a 
in book of poems, The Gathering Storm, and of two critical volumes, Seven 
} Types of Ambiguity and elish Pastoral Poets He is now doing war 





- 4 The following three poets are new contributors 
405 . 
JORGE CARRERA ANDRADE is generally recognized as une rcading poet 
} f Ecuador. Sin )22 he has published ten books of poems, the latest 
en of which is Regist Mundo, reviewed in this number. His series of 
Ist poet Pais § to, has been translated by Muna Lee and will be pub- 
lished by Stanford 1 sity Press. He is at present the Consul General 


of Ecuador in San | Ncisce 





he GUY GLOVER, a tive of London, was brought to Western Canada at 





th | the age of three. He graduated from the University of British Columbia 
| in 1931, and thereafter “dropped zodlogy to take up a ‘dramatic’ career,” 
directing and act the Canadian premiére of Odets’ Waiting for 
et I fea 1 enend , aral wa » + 1; . P 4 ; \ 
Y efty, and spend several years as a director in London. He is now in 
‘ New York, working in abstract films and television 








FREDERICK W. REID was born in Grants Pass, Ore., in 1914 and now 
live: in Portland. He attended Reed college, where he became interested 
in literature and writing. For several years he has worked as a motion 
picture projectionist in a burlesque theatre. 

This month’s prose contributors have all appeared previously: 

FRAJAM TAYLOR is a young New York writer. MUNA LEE was 
editor of our Latin American Number in June 1925. In recent years 
she has lived mostly in Puerto Rico, where her husband, Luis Mufioz 
Marin, is President of the Senate. She is now temporarily in Washington, 
working in the Division of Cultural Relations. JOHN NERBER, who 
has appeared twice before as a poet, graduated last year from Kenyon 
College and is now living in New York City. AMY BONNER has served 
as poetry reviewer for the Brooklyn Daily Eagle and New York Post. 
MILTON HINDUS, of New York has contributed to The New Republic, 
The Nation, Kenyon Review, etc. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


ORIGINAL VERSE: 


Dunkirk, by Robert Nathan. Alfred A. Knopf. 

Poems, by F. T. Prince. New Directions, Norfolk, Conn. 

The Buried Stream, Collected Poems 1908 to 1940, by Geoffrey Faber. 
Faber & Faber, London. 

To the Bay Bridge, by Jorge Carrera Andrade. Hoover Library on War, 
Revolution and Peace. Stanford University, Calif. 

Stop Light: 5 Dance Poems, by Paul Goodman. The 5 X 8 Press, Har- 
rington Park, N. J 

New England Earth and Other Poems, by Don Stanford. The Colt Press, 
San Francisco. 

The Last Devotion, by Hugh Western. Pocahontas Press, 12 Scott St, 
Chicago. 

Ebb Tide, by Doris Ferne. Ryerson Poetry Chapbooks, Ryerson Press, 
Toronto. 


ANTHOLOGIES AND PROSE: 


Poetic Drama, An Anthology from Ancient Greek to Modern American, 
edited by Alfred Kreymborg. Modern Age Books, N. Y. C. 

Vertical, edited by Eugene Jolas. Gotham Bookmart Press, N. Y. C. 

More Poems from the Palatine Anthology, in English Paraphrase by 
Dudley Fitts. New Directions, Norfolk, Conn 

Lance, by Edward F. Haskell. John Day Co 








